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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



[Vol. xxii, No. 8. 



Bonner Beitrage zur Anglistik herausgegeben von 
Prof. De. M. Tbautmann. Heft xvn. 
[Sammelheft. De. Otto Grutebs : Uber 
einige Beziehungen zwischen altsachsischer und 
altenglischer Dichtung. Kael Daniel Bul- 
bring : Die Schreibung des eo ini Ormulum. 
Wilhelm Heuseb : Das frahmittelenglische 
Josephlied. Mobitz Tbautmann : Nachtragli- 
ches zu ' Finn und Hildebrand ' ; Der He- 
liand eine Ubersetzung aus dem Altenglischen ; 
Auch zum Beowulf, ein Grass an Herrn Eduard 
Sievers ; Die Auflosung des llten (9ten) Bat- 
sels ; Die neuste Beowulfausgabe und die alteng- 
lische Verslehre.] Bonn : P. Hanstein's Ver- 
lag, 1905. 191 pp. 

The contents of this miscellaneous volume may 
be described as falling into three groups of papers. 
One of these is concerned with Middle English 
language and literature (Bulbring, Heuser), 
another treats of the relation between Old English 
and Old Saxon literature (Griiters, Trautmann), 
and a third contains notes on the text of Beowulf, 
together with an excursus on metrics (Trautmann). 
In addition, the indefatigable editor contributes a 
few supplementary jottings on his Finn und Hilde- 
brcmd, and one on the 11th Riddle, proposing a 
new solution of it as ' anchor.' J 

To take up briefly the first mentioned group, 
Bulbring' s paper — a continuation of his study of 
the OB in early Middle English texts, Bonner Bei- 
trage, xv, 101 ff. 2 — is a searching investigation of 
the spelling eo occurring by the side of e in the 
Ormulum, as beo, ben ; deore, dere ; seoffne, seffne ; 
eorpe, er/>lv&; heonie, herrte; etc. The subject 
is handled with such painstaking accuracy and 
careful attention to all phases of the problem that 
the point in question, which had been briefly 
touched upon by various scholars before, may now 
be regarded as settled. Bulbring explains the 
coexistence of the eo (= ce) and e (— e) forms 
in Orm's language from dialectal mixture in the 
speech of his community, comparable to his dia- 

'The solution has since been attacked by Holthausen 
(Anglia-Beiblatt, xvr, 227 f.) and defended by Trautmann 
(Bonner Beitr. xix, 168 ff.). 

2 See also the supplementary remarks by Holthausen 
(Anglia-Beiblatt, xv, 347 f.), 



lectal variants drcedenn, dredenn; raedenn, redenn; 
slcen, slan ; wepenn, epenn, etc Incidentally he 
suggests the possibility that Orm's fiweorrt is due 
to contamination of Old Norse f>wert and Old 
English pvieorh. 

To W. Heuser we are indebted for the first pub- 
lication (from ms. Bodl. 652) of an interesting 
thirteenth century version of the Story of Joseph. 
The poem, consisting of 540 long riming lines, is 
remarkable for its popular tone suggesting the 
romances of the day, its liberal use of epic for- 
mulas, and the pleasing freshness of its narrative 
— qualities which put it in the same class with the 
early Middle English legends in four line stanzas. 
The edition is accompanied by a discussion of the 
linguistic, literary, and metrical features of the 
poem. A propos of the metre, Heuser takes ex- 
ception to Schipper's hypothesis of the mixture of 
alexandrine and septenary in the Middle English 
' long line ' and "states his belief in the development 
of the measure from the native long line, thus 
endorsing substantially the views of Trautmann, 
Schroer, Einenkel, and Wissmann. 

The articles by Graters and Trautmann on 
some connections between Old English and Old 
Saxon poetry open up a most interesting line of 
inquiry. Griiters has made a comparative study 
of the versions of the Fall of the Angels and the 
Fall of Man in the two literatures, with the result 
that certain passages both of Genesis B and of 
Heliand are found to show such close relation to 
a portion of Christ (in) as to point to a common 
(Old English) source. As a matter of fact, the 
resemblances between Heliand 3591 ff., 1033 ff. 
and Christ 1380 ff. are rather slight. Griiters 
would hardly admit that, but as he discovers 
analogies also in Christ and Satan, Phoenix, and 
other poems, which could easily be made to prove 
too much, he refrains from extravagant positive 
deductions. He is somewhat less diffident in the 
case of Genesis B. The long list of parallel pas- 
sages from Genesis 235 ff. (Satan's Fall) and 
Christ 1380 ff. (allusions to the Fall of Man) 
seems to him to prove that the source of Genesis B 
was an Old English poem which — directly or 
indirectly — was drawn upon also by the author of 
Christ. He finds confirmation of this view in the 
fact that little similarity to the passages in ques- 
tion is noticed in other Old English poems. The 
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conclusion he arrives at is that in the Old English 
poem which formed the basis of the Old Saxon 
Genesis, the version of the Fall of Man was trans- 
ferred to the Fall of the Angels. 

Whether Dr. Griiters will succeed in convincing 
others, remains to be seen. 8 It should be observed 
in the first place that he has to admit after all (p. 
33) that several passages in Genesis B, which 
cannot be paralleled from Christ, show an agree- 
ment with Christ and Satan and Andreas. Sec- 
ondly and chiefly, the parallels pointed out are not 
of such a nature as to compel a belief in an espe- 
cially close connection. It still seems to me the 
most plausible theory that the similarities are the 
result of a common tradition that arose in connec- 
tion with the liturgical service. That "lections 
from Genesis, including the story of the Fall, were 
appointed for January already in the Comes of 
Jerome " is mentioned by C. Abbetmeyer in his 
dissertation on Old English Poetical Motives de- 
rived from the Doctrine of Sin (1903), which, by 
the way, might have been consulted with advan- 
tage.* It is not impossible that the tradition came 
to the Saxons, directly or indirectly, from Eng- 
land, but definite information is lacking. Finally 
is it not asking a little too much to believe in this 
translating back and forth, especially when Genesis 
B in several respects differs radically from the Old 
English type ? 

Professor Trautmann, who originated the theory 
of the retranslation of Genesis, is even more daring 
and iconoclastic in his spirited paper on the He- 
liand. The article, which is in line with his treat- 
ment of the Hildebrandslied, is an attempt to 
prove what Holtzmann as early as 1856 had 
asserted without proof, viz., that the Heliand, far 
from being one of the most precious early monu- 
ments of native German literature, is nothing 
more than a translation from the Old English. 
This remarkable claim is supported by the fol- 
lowing arguments. 1. Correspondence in words 
and phrases between the Heliand and Old English 

'In the meantime Professor Binz has pointed out Old 
Saxon elements in Christ, m (see his ' Untersuchungen 
zum altenglischen sogenannten Crist ' in Festschrift xm 49. 
Versammlung deutseher PhUologen und Schulmanner, Basel, 
1907. 

4 Also Professor Cook' s notes on Christ 1380 ft. , especially 
p. 210, would have been useful. 



poems. 2. Similarity of versification, together 
with the fact that certain metrically wrong lines 
turn out to be correct when changed into Old 
English. 3. The occurrence in the Heliand mss. 
of forms entirely or partially Old English. 4. 
Various passages which appear obscure or corrupt, 
may be accounted for by imperfect or erroneous 
transliteration. 5. General historical considera- 
tions strengthen the probability of the case. 

Most of the points are noteworthy and of con- 
siderable interest, but none of them amounts to 
actual proof. Weighty objections — to some of 
which Trautmann is by no means blind — force 
themselves on our attention. 5 The resemblance 
in language and style is satisfactorily explained 
by the inherited rhetorical apparatus and the in- 
herent similarity of the two languages. A num- 
ber of English looking forms may very well be 
ascribed to the mixed character of the dialect of 
the Heliand, of. which Collitz has given us an 
ingenious explanation (Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc. 
xvi, 123 ff.). The only Anglosaxonisms we are 
compelled to accept are some isolated forms of the 
London MB. (Sieveis, Heliand, p. xv ; Holthausen, 
Altsachsisches Elementarbueh, § 30), which need 
not have formed part of the original text. Of 
course, it is perfectly proper to refer to the close 
phraseological agreement, and certainly all stu- 
dents of the Heliand would do well to make them- 
selves thoroughly acquainted with the poetical lit- 
erature of the Anglo-Saxons. 

Trautmann, however, appears to emphasize 
one-sidedly the similarity between the Old Saxon 
and Old English poetry. The student of the two 
literatures cannot fail to observe also on the other 
hand notable differences such as the prolixity of 
phrase in the Heliand and the looseness of its 
versification, not to mention lexical idiosyncrasies. 
Whether these could be sufficiently accounted for 
by the theory of translation is doubtful. 

In the explanation of individual passages in con- 
formity with his theory, Trautmann is forced to 
resort to conjectures which are indeed remarkably 
acute, but contain more or less serious elements of 
uncertainty. Quite impossible seems to me his 
treatment of 1. 3311 f. : huat seal us thes tefrumu 

5 As Schmeller remarked on the same problem (Glossa- 
rium Saxonicum, Prooemium, p. xv) , ' at sunt varia quae 
obstant.' 
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werden \ langes te lonef He 'would trace langes 
back to an Old English lores, which was misread 
as tones, ' corrected ' to hnges, and Saxonized to 
langes. But is not the ms. reading strongly sup- 
ported by the entirely parallel 1. 3307 f. : huat 
sculun uui thes te lone niman, godes te geldef 
And does not langes make excellent sense ? Cf. 
langsam rad, lioht, Ion; 1. 1788 f. : so sealis geld 
niman, muifto langsam Ion endi lif euuig ; Fat. 
Ap. 19 f. : ae him eee geceas langsumre Uf; Gu$l. 
91 f . : Aa longan god | herede on heofonum ; Christ 
1463 : fiat longe Uf; etc. It should be noted, by 
the way, that farlor occurs also in the Heliand 
(1. 1777). 

Finally, Trautmann calls in the aid of history. 
Is it credible, he asks, that some twenty years 
only after the conclusion of the Saxon war (nearly 
forty, however, after the foundation of the bishop- 
ric of Werden) a man could be found in Saxony 
learned enough to produce a poem of the scope of 
the Heliand t Is it not more likely that the 
Anglo-Saxons, who sent missionaries to the conti- 
nent of Europe, introduced their own religious 
poems into Germany and thus furnished literary 
material ready to be transcribed without difficulty 
into the vernacular dialect ? To this it may be 
replied : we do not know the precise circumstances 
under which the great Saxon poem was composed. 
There are so many possibilities that the case can 
hardly be argued. At any rate there is no neces- 
sity to answer the first question in the negative. 
It must be conceded that Trautmann' s general 
contention is quite reasonable. But his sweeping 
denial of the originality of the Heliand cannot be 
accepted until a closer investigation has been 
instituted — or should we say, until the Ur-Heliand 
has been found in some library ? 

The two controversial papers on the Beowulf 
are addressed to Sievers and Holthausen respec- 
tively. In the former, which is an answer to 
Sievers' s strictures (Beitr. xxix, 305 ff.) upon 
part of Trautmann' s comments in Bonner Beitr. 
n, the views advanced in 1899 are partly de- 
fended, and partly modified, and incidentally 
some light is shed on questions of language and 
style. Among new readings conjectured are 
Beam Seyldinga 53, landgemyrru (or landge- 
wyrpu) 209, bat under bryege (or bolcan) 211, 



antld (or angin) 'erste zeit' 219, leafseea (== 
leafseeo(e') ) weras 253. In discussing lindhceb- 
bende 245, reference might have been made to 
GwSl. 588 f. : herenisse . . . habban (for hebban), 
cf. also Beitr. xxvi, 181. But Trautmann has 
wisely adopted a safer course in giving up his 
former interpretation 'schildhebende.' 

In the final article of this volume Trautmann 
criticizes Holthausen severely for basing his edi- 
tion on Sievers' s metrical researches and formu- 
lates his own theory of Old English versification, 
which is essentially the same as the one pro- 
pounded in Anglia-Beiblatt, v, 87 ff. The half- 
line is made to consist of four measures represent- 
ing the general scheme, xu|uu|uu|uu, which 
may appear in sixteen principal and twelve minor 
varieties. Many of the scansions resulting from 
this system seem rather unnatural, e. g. seleweard 
dseted xu^^o, eae ie sume gedyde xuuu^uu, to 
brimes farofte i6oCu£, cyning woes afyrhted 
xooo^i, and it is not a little strange that the 
very common close ^x is never admitted. But a 
discussion of this hotly debated problem cannot be 
undertaken here. 

It is less than nine years since the series of 
Bonner Beitrage zur Anglistik was started. The 
wonderfully rapid progress it has made — twenty- 
one numbers have appeared so far — is an eloquent 
testimony of the enterprise and energy of its editor. 
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Edouakd Rod : L' affaire Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 
Paris : Perrin et Cie., 1906. xiv-356 pages. 

No man better fitted could have been found to 
write this book than M. Kod. One trembles at 
the mere idea of critics like Maugras, Nburrisson, 
or Leo Clareiie undertaking to treat Rousseau's 
relations with Geneva ; to them Rousseau is not 
only an unbalanced man, but positively a bad and 
dangerous one ; they are ready to render him re- 
sponsible for every misfortune that befell his ene- 
mies, his friends, or himself. Even on matters as 
clear as the relations between Rousseau and Vol- 



